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Bibellejen in der Schule. 
Bon Lehrer T. J. Ko ch. 





Wir leben in der Beit de8 WbfallS, von der Chrijtus fpricdt: 
, Wenn de8 Menjden Sohn fommen wird, meinejt du, daR er aud 
werde Glauben finden auf Erden?” Und an einem andern Ort: 
,»die Liebe wird in vielen erfalten.” €8 ijt die Beit, da viele die 
Hoffnung de8 Chrijtenberuf$ aus den Mugen verlieren und fich denen 
gugefellen, die irdifd) gefinnt find. Der Weltfinn macht fich auch in 
unjern Rreijen breit. Cine der traurigen Folgen desjelben ijt die 
Verachtung der Kinder. Viele wollen gar feine oder doch nur wenige 
Rinder, und die wenigen, die Gott trokdem qibt, werden immer tweni- 
ger auferzogen in der Sucht und Vermahnung zum 'HErrn. Rein 
Wunder, daB unjere Sdulen von fjolden, die im Weltfinn verirrt 
jind, verachtet werden; fein Wunder, dak man den Sdulen, die nod 
nad) alter Gewobhnbeit beftehen, da8 Ziel immer mehr gu verriicfen 
beftrebt ijt. Wem, aud) von un8, fommt wohl, wenn er von Sebung 
der Sdhulen hort, nicht guerft der Gedanfe an den Wettbewerb mit 
den Staatsjdulen und erjt an atweiter Stelle, wenn iiberhaupt, der 
Gedanfe, ob nicht in dem einen, da8 not ijt, Sebung vonndten fei? 
Sind nicht auch wir, der eine mehr, der andere weniger, vom Beitgeift, 
dab man fein Gli auf Erden fucht, angejtett? Wer wollte jagen: 
Sh bin gang frei von diefer Siinde? 

Wir miiffen guriidfehren gur Liebe Gottes und feines Wortes. 
Man leje den 119. Pjalm! ,,€8 ijt Beit, dak der SErr dagutue; fie 
haben dein Gefeg zerrijjen”, BV. 126. %. 116.117: ,€rbhalte mic 
durd) dein Wort, dak ich lebe, und lak mich nicht gujdanden werden 
iiber meiner Hoffnung! Starfe mid, dak ich genefe, jo will id ftets 
meine Luft haben an deinen Redhten.” BV. 105: Dein Wort ijt meines 
Supes Leudhte und ein Licht auf meinem Wege.” Sehr ridtig jest 
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daber Prof. Grabner in jeinem AWuffak ,,.Die Krifis in unfern Sdhulen“ 
gur Hebung nad innen alS erjtes Mitte! , Bibelftudium und Luther“ 
&3$ mug in den Chrijtenhaujern da$ Wort Chrijti reidlider wobhnen. 
Darauf hinguwirfen, dah dies mehr als bisher gefdhebe, ijt Pflicht der 
Rangel und der Privatjeeljorge; aber aud) wir Lehrer fonnen und 
follen an unjerm eile dazu beitragen. Cin Mittel dazu ijt 


Das Bibellejen in der Schule. 


. Dak wir in der Schule die Bibel lejen follen. 
. Bozu wir fie in der SHhule lefen follen. 
. Bas gelejen werden joll. 

. Bie dies gejdhebhen joll. 


St. Paulus jdreibt an Timothens$: ,Weil du von Kind auf die 
Heilige Schrift weikeit, fann dich diefelbige unterweijen zur Seligfeit 
durd den Glauben an Chrijtum JEfum; denn alle Schrift, von Gott 
eingegeben, ijt nitge gur Lehre, zur Strafe, 3ur Befjerung, zur Siich- 
tiqung in der Geredtigfeit, dak ein Menjd Gottes jei vollfommen, 
gu allem guten Werk gefchict.” 


1. 


Dariiber, dak in unfjern Sculen Bibellefen gepflegt werden fol, 
herrjdt ja wohl bet un$ nur einerlet Meinung. Tiber die Weije, das 
Mak und den Bwee modgen vielleicht Meinungsverjdiedenheiten be- 
jtehen. Um in diejen Stiicen gu grokerer Rlarheit gu fommen, wollen 
wir un8 aus der Bibel jelbjt etwas vorbalten. 

Su dem eben angefiihrten Sprud jagt St. Paulus, Timotheus 
wifje von Rind auf die SHeilige Schrift. Auf swei Worte wollen 
wir unfere Xufmerfjamfeit ridten: ,von Rind auf” und , die 
Heilige Sdhrift”. Die fromme Mutter Lois und die glaubige 
®ropmutter Cunife Hatten dafiir gejorgt, daB der Knabe Timotheus 
night nur von der Heiliqen Sdhrift oder Teile der Geiligen Schrift, 
jondern jchledthin die Seilige Schrift wubkte. Dieje frommen Leute 
Hatten entweder felbjt ein Eremplar der Seiligen Schrift Witen Tejta- 
ment8, oder fie Hatten dafiir gejorgt, da der Rnabe etwa in der 
Synagoge (wenn an jeinem GeburtSort eine jolde bejtand) Zugang 
3u einem folden hatte, und gwar in joldem Mae, dak er von Rind 
auf in innigjter Befanntjdhaft mit demfelben ftand. 

Sie dacdten daran, daR der SErr gu Abraham gejagt hatte: 
/wie fann id Abraham verbergen, was ich tue, fintemal in ibm 
gejeqnet werden follen alle Volfer? Denn id) wei, dak er wird 
befeblen jeinen Rindern und feinem Sauje nad ibm, dah fie de3 
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HErrn Wege halten und tun, was rect und gut ijt, auf dah der 
HErr auf Abraham fommen laffe, was er ihm verheifen hat.“ Gie 
dDadten daran, dak der HErr durd) Mojes feinem Volfe hatte jagen 
lajjen:. ,Diefe Worte, die id) dir heute gebiete, jolljt du gu Herzen 
nehmen und folljt fie deinen Rindern fcharfen und davon reden, wenn 
du in deinem Hauje fikeft oder auf dem Wege gebheft, wenn du dich 
niederlegejt oder aufftehejt; und folljft fie binden gum Beiden auf 
deine Hand, und follen dir ein Denfmal vor deinen Wugen fein. Und 
jollft fie iiber deines Haufjes Pfoften fdhreiben und an die Tore.“ Sie 
Ddadhten ferner daran, dak der HErr 3u Sofua gefagt hatte: ,,Und lap 
das Bud) diejes Gejeges nicht von deinem Mtunde fonmen, jondern 
betradte e8 Tag und Nadt, auf daB du haltejt und tujt allerdinge 
nad) dem, da8 drinnen gefdrieben jteht! Wlsdann wird dir’s ge- 
*Tingen in allem, da8 du tuft, und wirft weislid) handeln fonnen.“ Sie 
fannten Bf. 1,2: ,Wobhl dem, der Qujt hat gum Gefjeg de3 HErrn und 
redet von jeinem Gejeg Tag und Nacht!” Und fie taten wohl daran, 
dap fie adjteten auf da3 fejte, prophetijde Wort, da$ als ein Licht 
{chien in der Finjterni$ ihres Erdenleben$; und fomit fonnte Paulus 
mit Lob und Preis zu dem SErrn dem Timotheus jehreiben: ,, Weil 
Du von Kind auf die Heilige Schrift weipejt.“ 

Und nun den Sdhlup: Gaben diefe Frommen das Wort de3 
Alten Tejtament3, da$ dod) nod im Vergleich gum Neuen Tejtament 
dunfel und verbiillt in Vorbildern und Weisjagungen den Ratidhlug 
Wottes gur Erldjung de3 gefallenen Menjchengejdledts verfiindete, 
jo hod) gejdakt, wieviel mehr follen wir da hellere Lidt, das wir 
nun fo reichlid) und bequem und woblfeil in der ganzgen Bibel haben, 
fleifig und mit Eifer brauden! 

Weil wir nun aber wijjen, daR in den meijien Chrijtenhaujern 
das Wort Gottes leider ein teurer Mrtifel ijt, das hHeift, weniq ge- 
braucdht wird, jo jollten wir nad der Regel Luthers: ,,Treibe da3 
Stii am meijten, da3 bei deinem Volf am meijten Not Leidet!“ um 
jo eifriger dDarauf bedadt fein, der Bibel den Ehrenplag im taalichen 
Stundenplan eingurdumen, und jollte dariiber auch wirflich cinmal 
der eine oder der andere nicht affrediticrt werden, und follten wir 
cud, wie ja nidt anders erwartet werden fann, von Srdijdgelinnten, 
die ,Rinder am Erfenntnis” und Riejen an der Bosheit find, jtatt 
Lob Fadel und de$ HenferS Danf ernten. Was fdadet’s? ,Der 
HErr Chrijtus will unjer Lohn fein, jo wir treulich arbeiten”, die 
Lammer weiden auf der Mue de3 Evangeliums und gum frijfden 
Wafjer desjelben taglid fiihren und fo an unfjerm Teil dafiir jorgen, 
dab aud fie von Rind auf die Seilige Schrift wifjen. 
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2. 


Wozu aber, 3u weldhem Bwee, follen wir in der Schule Bibel- 
lejen treiben? MWntwort: Um aus unjern Rindern redhte Bibellejer 
3u madden. pens 

Wir legen in der Schule durd den Unterridt in der VBiblijden 
Gejdhidte und im Katedhi$mus ,einen guten Grund als weije Bau- 
meifter”. Durd) Predigt, Ronfirmandenunterridt und Chrijtenlehre 
wird diefer Grund verjtarft und darauf weitergebaut. Wher da jeder 
Chrijt berufen ijt, ,3u verfiindigen die Tugenden de8, der ihn berufen 
hat bon der Finfterni 3u feinem wunderbaren Lidt” (der Hausvater 
jolf ja den Seinen die Hauptlehren de8 dhriftliden Glaubens aufs 
einfaltigite vorhalten, die Mtiitter follen ja aud die RKleinen YEju 
zufiihren, Chrijten follen ja itberhaupt einander ermahnen, trojten, 
frarfen und durch Wort und Wandel da3 Licht der Welt fein); da 
dies ja itberhaupt der einzige LebenS3wed der Chrijten ijt, fich felbjt 
und andere jelig 3u madden: jo ijt eS eben nodtig, daR fie von Rind 

auf angeieitet werden, gern und reichlich aus der Quelle gu .fchopfen, 
wobher Licht und Rraft und Troft iiberfchwenglic&h fliebt, damit fie 
feien wie die Baume, gepflanget an den Wajjerbachen, die ihre Frucht 
bringen gu ihrer Beit. 

&8 ijt unjere hohe Aufgabe, jolche ,€dle“ (Wpoft. 17,11) heran- 
gubilden, die, wie die VBeroenfer, da3 Wort aufnehmen ganz williglid 
und dann aud) fleihig in der Schrift forfden, ob fich’S alfo verhalt, 
wie gelehrt und gepredigt wird. ,,€8 ijt unfere herrlide Pflicht, folde 
Chriften 3u ergziehen, die die Schrift fo gebraudjen, daf fie fie unter- 
weifen fann 3ur GSeligfeit durd den Glauben an Chrijtum SEjum, 
die dann aber auch durd Erfahrung lernen, dak die Schrift niige ijt 
ur Lehre’, da man wijje, wa8 man glauben und wie man leben joll, 
ur Straje’, daf man Srrtiimer erfennen und widerlegen fonne, ,zur 
Vefferung’, die unridtig gewandelt, auf den redten Weg guriicdszu- 
fiibren, ,3ur Ziidtigung in der Geredhtigfeit®, wie man ein gottfeliges, 
geredhtes und drijtlides Leben fiihren joll” (Weimarer Bibel), dap 
ein Menjd Gottes” (ein Prediger de3 Evangeliums; begieht fic) aber 
auc) auf alle Chrijten, die ja in der Schrift Ronige und Priefter 
genannt werden), ,dak ein Menfch Gottes fet vollfommen, 3u allem 
guten Werf gefdhict”, auSgeriijtet, in guten und in bdjen Tagen 3u 
fampfen und 3u fiegen. 

Wenn wir nun nod bedenfen, dak wir unjere Kinder mit vier- 
3ehn Sabren hinausgeben laffen in die Welt, dab fie nun ohne den 
direften, jtarfenden Einflug der Schule den Rampf aufnehmen miiffen 
mit dem Teufel, dem Liigner und Morder, der verfiihrerijden Welt 
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und dem eigenen tiicijcden Fleijdh, dem alten Mdam, der taglich wieder 
da ijt; wenn wir ferner bedenfen, da% man in jo vielen Elternhaujern 
die redjte Waffe verfennt, mifachtet, verachtet, fajt ganz unbenugt 
{apt: jo mug e3 doch flar werden, dak e3 unjere ernjte PBflicht ijt, 
an unjerm Teile dahin 3u wirfen, dah ein Gejdlecht heranwadje, 
das die recdhte Waffe fennt, liebt und gebraucht, fleipig gebraucht. 
Gonjt mug man fich nicht wundern, wenn auf dem guten Grunde, 
der in der Schule gelegt wird, jtatt Gold, Silber, Edeljteine vielmebhr 
Holz, Heu, Stroh und Stoppeln gebaut werden, die dann erjt durch 
die Triibjalshige der inneren Wnfedtungen oder aukeren Verfolqun- 
gen und Wnfeindungen von Gott verbrannt und 3unicdhte gemacht 
werden miifjen. 

Bedenfen wir, wie hingegen Chrijtus den Teufel, aud uns zum 
PVeijpiel, mit Gottes Wort befiegte; wie die Wpoftel und Evangelijten 
mit beiden Siiken auf der Sdhrift ftanden; wie feitdem alle, die in 
der Kirde etwas geleijtet haben, obenan unjer Luther, durch fleihiges 
Sorjden in der Schrift und taglidem Umgang mit derjelben da8 
wurden, wo3zu Gott fie bejtimmte: fo follte dies un$ um fo mehr 
anfeuern, durd) da8, was wir in der Schule aus der Bibel lefen und 
lefen faffen, und durd) die Art und Weije de3 Bibellejens Bibellejer 
3u machen. 

3. 

Was joll in der Schule gelejen werden? 

»Ae Sdrift, von Gott eingegeben, ijt niige“ ujw. Das ijt die 
bejte Antwort auf die Einwiirfe derer, die etiwa meinen, eS jei ge- 
fabrlid, den Rindern die ganze Sdrift in die Hand 3u geben. Dit in 
den Rindern da8 Bewuptiein [ebendig, dah der Heilige Geijt in der 
Schrift redet, ijt der ganze ReligionSunterridt getragen von einem 
hohen fittliden Ernjt, jo werden jelbjt die Erzahlungen von jdweren 
Siindenfallen nicht alS Gift wirfen, jondern ein heiljames Erjchrecfen 
liber die Tiefe de8 menjdhliden Verderben$ und bewunderndes Lob 
liber die Grofe der. gottliden Barmberzigfeit, die foldhe Siinder be- 
qnadet, bewirfen. 

Wher die Frage ijt nidt> Was darf, jondern: Was jollte 
in der Schule gelejen werden? Halten wir un3 vor Augen, dap es 
ja Lammer find, die wir weiden, daf man fleinen Rindern nicht Wein 
und Sleijd, jondern Mileh und Brot gibt, daB auch Petrus jagt, in 
Pauli Briefen jeien etlide Dinge jdhwer 3u verjtehen, daR 3. B. Luther 
davor warnt, den Artifel von der Gnadenwabhl verjtehen gu wollen, 
ehe man 3ubvor die Lehre von der Redhtfertiqung griimdlic) ausftudiert 
habe, jo wird man jdon von felber auf die ricdtige Auswahl des 
hiblifden Lefejtoff$ fommen. 
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Folgende Ridtlinien waren vielleicht mandem jiingeren Rollegen 
willfommen: 1. -vorwiegend Neues Tejtament, 2. vorwiegend Ge- 
fchicdtlidjes, 3. da8 Leidhtverftandlice guerjt. Wus dem WAlten Tejta- 
ment made man fic) einen M%usjzug, etwa im Y%njdhluk an den Unter- 
richt in der Biblijden Gejdhidte. Ym Neuen Teftament leje man das 
Evangelium St. Marci, St. Matthai, St. Qucd und mit reiferen 
Rlajjen da8 Evangelium St. Yohannis und die Apojtelgejdichte, 
Ausziige aus den °Apoftelbriefen nad) Zeit und Gelegenheit. 

ES ijt nid&t nodtig, ja nicht einmal wiinjdenswert, dak man 
immer fdablonenmagig ein Evangelium oder ein anderes Buch in 
einem Suge durdlefe, jondern da8 Bibellefen fann fic) auch an- 
{chlieken an den Unterricht in der Biblifchen Gefchidte oder an den 
Ratehismusunterricdt oder aud an die ReformationSgejdhicdte. So 
paffen 3.8. bet der Lehre von der Gottlidfeit der Heiligen Schrift 
Chrijti Rede bei Ausjendung der Wpoftel, 1 Ror.2 und 2 Petr. 1, bei 
der Lehre ven Chrijti Gottheit Yoh. 1 und Teile aus dem erjten Briefe 
diejeS Verteidigers der Gottesjohnjdaft SEju, bei der Lehre von der 
Redhtfertigung Rom. 3 und Teile des Galaterbriefs, in der Refor- 
mationSgejdicte bei dem Stiic, wo Luther 3uerjt den Papjt fiir den 
Wntidrijten erfernt, 2 Theff. 2. 

Wud fann man Anlak nehmen, aus Beitereignijjen oder von 
Vorfallen in der Schule nach der Bibel Sachen gu richten. Bei Krieg 
ober Erdbeben oder Unrajt der Volfer weife man hin auf Chrijti und 
der Apojtel Vorausverfiindigung diefer Ereignijje und leje die ein- 
jdhlagigen Stellen. Oder e8 offenbart fic ein gewijjer ehraeiziger 
Geijt bei manden; da laffe man Matth. 18, 1—7, Marf. 9, 33—37, 
Sob. 13, 1—17 (Supwajdhung), Teile aus dem erjten Briefe Pauli an 
die Rorinther, Rap. 12 und 18, lejen. C8 ijt gut, wenn man gewijje 
Spriicde im Kontert lejen lakt; dadurch wird der Sinn diejer Stellen 
auf$ jdonjte erjdlojjen. Cin Beijpiel geniige: Wer von uns denft 
nicht bet den befannten Worten: ,,Das fein Wuge gejehen, fein Obr 
gehort und in feines Menjdhen Sergz gefommen ijt, da3 Gott bereitet 
hat denen, die ihn Tieben” guerjt an die Serrlichfeit de3 SHimmels, von 
der wir ja auf Erden feine Vorjtellung haben fonnen? Und doc 
3eigen die folgenden Worte: ,,Uns aber hat e& Gott geoffenbaret durdh 
jeinen Geijt”, dak hier vornehmlicd) von der ,,beimlicen Weisheit”, 
nanlid von dem ewigen Ratidhlug Gottes gu unjerer Erlojung durdh 
Chrijtum, den Gefreugigten, die Rede ijt, bon dem Geheimnis Chrijti, 
,da8 von der Welt her veridwiegen gewejen ijt”. 

So viel von dem Rajual-Bibellejen, dak id) e$ jo nenne. Die 
Regel ijt natiirlid, dak man ein Buch oder einen Mbfchnitt vor fic 
nehme und von Stunde 3u Stunde beende. 
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4. 


Nun nod) etwas iiber die Art und Weije des Bibellejens. 

weil du von Rind auf die Seilige Schrift weigeft, fann dich 
diejelbige unterweijen 3ur Seligfeit”, heigt e§ 2 Tim. 3, 15. 
Die Schrift ijt zur Unterweijung da. Unterweijen aber ijt fein blokes 
Lefen ohne Verjtandnis, jondern beim Vejen und durd da8 efjen 
lehren, da8 BVerftandnis sffnen, wie bet den EmmauSjiingern SEjus 
e8 aufs liebreichjte tat: ,,Da dffnete er ihnen da$ Verftandnis, daz fie 
die Schrift verjtunden.” ,,Lefen und nicht verjtehen, ijt halb miifig 
gehen.” Bei einem blofen Durdhlejen der Schrift follte man einmal 
die Kinder fragen: ,,Verjtehjt du auch, was du liefeft?” Die Antwort 
wtirde bei vielen Stellen [auten: ,,.Wie fann ich, fo mich nicht jemand 
anleitet?“ Ya, anleiten miiffen wir die Kinder. Chrijtus jpricht: 
+, Weide meine Lammer!“ Wie da gejdehen foll, jagt er jelber Hejef. 
34,16, wo er die Ausiibung feines Hirtenamts folgendermapen be- 
{ehreibt: Sch will da8 Verlorne wieder fuchen und da3 Berirrete 
wiederbringen und da8 BVerwundete verbinden und de8 Schwaden 
warten.” njere Kinder find AWnfanger, Sdhwacde im Glauben und 
Erfennen; denen miijfjen wir unjere Rraft leihen, wie Sef. 40,11 ge- 
fchrieben jteht: ,,€r wird feine Herde weiden wie ein Hirte; er wird 
die Lammer in feine Arme jammeln und in jeinem Bujen tragen und 
die Schafmiitter fiihren.“ Die Kinder und die Schwaden werden 
hier mit Lammern verglichen, denen der Weg durd) die Weide allein 
3u mithevoll wird; die nimmt ein guter Hirte in jeinen Wrm, {tect fie 
in den Bujen feines weiten Gewands und tragt fie. So follen wir, 
al$ gute Unterbhirten, aud unjern Pfleqebefohlenen auf den Wrmen 
unjerer Erfenntnis gleichjam durd die Weide der Schrift tragen. 

St. Paulus tadelt die Norinther ernjtlid, weil fie fo danadh 
jtrebten, mit Sungen gu reden, da$ heikt, in Spracjen, die niemand 
verjtand. ,Dadurd”, jagt er, ,wird die Gemeinde nicht gebefjert.” 
Er ermabnt fie, dab fie jid) am meijten de$ WeiSfagens befleiigen 
jollten, da8 heift, der Itbertragung dejjen, was in der Fremdjprade 
geredet war, in die jedermann verjtandlide Sprache. Die Bibel, jo- 
wohl die deutiche wie die englijce, fiibrt aud) an vielen Stellen eine 
Sprache, die unjern Rindern noch Fremdjprade ijt. Da ijt e3 ndtig, 
durch Fragen fich 3u orientieren, was etwa den Kindern unverjtindlid 
ijt, und ihnen dann das Unverftandene oder Schwerverftandlide in 
jolden Worten wiederzugeben, die fie verftehen. Ajo feine wmeit- 
laufige Exregefe ijt gemeint, fondern eine einfache, {chlidte, furze 
ErjdlieBung de3 Wortverjtandnijjes, damit fie wijjen, mwas da 
qejagt ijt”. Dak von einer weitlaufigen Exegefe absujehen ijt, dafiir 
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jpreden auger dem Mangel an Zeit nod) swei gewidtige Griinde: 
Ginmal find ja wohl die meijten von un$ gu einer folden CEregeje 
ohne die allergriindlidjte Vorbereitung, 3u der dann aud) nod die 
Zeit und die HilfSmittel fehlen, nicht fabig; und gum andern, und 
das ijt der widhtigere Grund, find e3 ja Kinder, die wir unterricdten, 
und denen gebiihrt Mild) und nicht jcwere Speije. 

Wher man geht wohl nicht fehl, angunehmen, dak nad) diejer 
Seite hin, namlicd) eine gu auSfiibrlide Erflarung 3u dem Tert gu 
geben, bet un$ nidt jo allgemein gefeblt wird al’ nad) der andern 
Seite hin, dak man ein allgu medhanifdes Bibellefen iibt, ohne die jo 
notige Erjdliekung de3 Sinnes. Wie fann bei einem folch medja- 
nijden Lejen der Schrift ermwartet werden, dak den Rindern da3 
Bibellejen eine liebe Gewohnheit wird? Lakt uns doch unjere Kinder 
nidt behandeln, wie SEjus die Verftocdten aus dem Sudenvolf be- 
handelte, die aus Neugier und purer Wunderfucht heudhlerifcdh fic) 3u 
ihm nabten! 8u denen redete er in Gleidnijjen, daB fie mit fehenden 
Mugen nit fahen und mit horenden Obren nicht horten; fo wurde 
denn ihr Herz verjtodt, dass fie fich nicht befehrten und er ibnen nidt 
half. Mit unfern lieben Rindern wollen wir vielmehr umgehen wie 
SEjus mit feinen Siingern. Denen oSffnete er da8 Verjtandnis, legte 
ihnen die Gleicdniffe aus, und dann fragte er fie auch wohl nod: 
,oabt ihr da$ alles verjtanden?“ Sie jpraden: Ya, HErr.“ Da 
prac er: ,Darum, ein jeglicer Schriftgelehrter, gum Himmelreid 
aelehrt, ijt gleich einem Sausvater, der aus jeinem Scag Neues und 
Wlte$ hervortragt.” 

Das fiihrt mich denn zum Sdhlup zur VBeantwortung der Frage: 
Was ijt dazu notig, daB wir dazu fabhig find, auf redte Weije Bibel- 
lejen gu treiben ? 

Dazu ijt erftenS nodtig, dak wir immer mehr Schriftgelehrte 
werden, gum Simmelreid) gejdicdt, dak wir un8 namlich fort und fort 
einen Schak jammeln, einen Scag der Bibelfenntni$ und der Er- 
fenntni8. Den jammeln wir aber, wenn wir ,anhalten mit Lefen”, 
wie Paulus den Timotheus ermabhnt, daB wir ,,in der Schrift fuchen”, 
wie Chriftus den Suden guruft, und wenn wir dann da$ Wort in 
einem feinen, guten Serzen bewahren” und, wie Maria, ,,im Herzen 
bewegen”. 

Dazu ijt gweitens nodtig, dak wir, um aus diejem Shak Reues 
und WteS hervorzubringen, fleikig jolche HilfSmittel gebrauchen wie 
Stichardts ,Biblijdhe Gejdhidten’, die Weimarjde Bibel (ich habe 
aud) die Sirjdberger Bibel riihmen Horen), Luthers herrlide Vor- 
reden uitd Wuslequngen und andere Werfe mehr, an denen ja fein 
Mangel ijt. Hiiten wir un$ aber ja vor AWuslequngen, die von Srr- 
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geijtern ausgehen! 8 fteht gwar gefdjrieben: ,,Priifet alles und das 
Gute behaltet!” aber vergefjen wir nicht, dab gum rechten Priifen 
ein dDurcd) die Gnade Gottes in der Erfenntnis gefejtigtes Ser3z gebhort. 

Dritten3 ijt notig, daB man den gu lejenden Abjdhnitt guvor 
durdlefe und durddenfe und fich daS guredtlege, was man etwa fagen, 
erflaren und fragen muf. 

Piertens ijt nidt gu vergefjen, dap da3 Gebet um Gottes Segen 
(und ware e3 auch nur ein furger Seufzer) unumganglicd) notig ijt; 
denn ,,Wwir find jein Werk, gefdatfen in Chrijto JEju ju quten Werfen, 
3u weldjen un Gott guvor bereitet hat, dak wir darinnen wandeln 
follen”. 

Darum haben wir aud den Trojt, daB der HErr YEfus, der uns 
in jeinen Weinberg gejandt hat, und der bei den Seinen jein will 
biS an der Welt Ende, un unwiirdige Werfzeuge in unferer Arbeit 
mit feinem reidften Segen fronen will. 





Measuring the Results of Teaching. 


Contributed by W. F. WEIHERMANN. 





1. The Inaccuracy of Present School Marks. 


The measurement of results is not new in education. Since 
schools have existed, teachers and school officials have attempted 
to measure the abilities of pupils by estimating daily recitations 
and by examinations. The measures of abilities of pupils obtained 
in these ways are thought to possess a high degree of accuracy and 
are considered very important. 

The promotion of pupils depends upon the “grades” they re- 
ceive. The ability of each pupil in each subject is measured by 
the teacher’s estimate and by examination, and if the resulting 
measures show the pupil to be a few points, or in some instances, 
a fraction of a point below the “passing mark,” the pupil is clas- 
sified as a failure. If the resulting measures equal or are above 
the “passing mark,” the pupil is promoted. 

The “grades,” or school marks, are reported to parents, and 
a careful record is kept of them. Parents, as well as teachers and 
pupils, take these school marks very seriously. If Johnnie’s 
“grades” for a given month are below those of the preceding 
months, or, worse still, if they are below those of neighbor Smith’s 
Mary, an explanation is demanded. 

Although the measurement of results of instruction is not new, 
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it should be recognized that the use of tests which have been 
scientifically constructed, and the interpretation of the resulting 
measures by comparison with standards, is one of the most recent 
educational developments. In our country, Rice’s report on spelling 
in 1897 marked the beginning of the movement, but, with only few 
exceptions, the development has been confined to the last ten years, 
until now standardized tests are generally recognized as one of the 
most helpful instruments at the command of the teacher and the 
supervisor. 

One of the most important factors contributing to the present 
use of standardized tests has been a number of investigations made 
to ascertain the accuracy or reliability of measures obtained by 
means of teachers’ estimates and by means of examinations. In the 
world of physical things we measure distance by means of the yard- 
stick, mass by means of scales, the volume of liquids by means of 
gallon measures. Measurements of these magnitudes, when made 
carefully with accurate instruments, possess a high degree of re- 
liability. By a high degree of reliability we mean, for example, 
that if two persons measure the length of the same room by means 
of the same yardstick or any other yardstick, the two measurements 
will be approximately equal. If they differ more than one or two 
‘inches, we doubt the accuracy of both, and we demand that the 
room be measured again. Similarly, in the case of schoolchildren, 
if we find that, when the same children are measured in the same 
subject by two different teachers, the two sets of measures do not 
agree rather closely, we have reason to doubt the accuracy of both 
sets of measures. On the other hand, if the two sets of measures 
(“grades”) agree closely, we have reason to believe them accurate 
and reliable. 

Now what do investigations show in regard to teachers’ marks ? 
Without going into detail in this point, I will merely say that all 
the investigations which have been made in this matter show the 
great variability and therefore inaccuracy of teachers’ marks. 

Some time ago I sent out the results I received from a History 
test given to my sixth-grade children. This test with the answers 
was sent to twenty-four teachers and two professors with the re- 
quest that they grade the paper according to their own judgment. 
I received ten answers, nine from teachers and one from a professor. 
The following were the grades given to the same paper by these 
ten judges: 95, 95, 90, 90, 85, 80.8, 80, 72, 62, 60. 

Let me say that the result was not astonishing to me, for I ex- 
pected this very thing, and if any of you doubt that our judgments 
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differ to so great an extent, you can convince yourself by trying 
this experiment on your colleagues anywhere. These figures do not 
cast reflection on any teacher whatsoever. I merely quote them to 
convince you that the average teacher’s marks are inaccurate. Sup- 
pose this test had been a final examination, and that the mark 
required for “passing” had been 75. Three teachers would have 
considered the work unsatisfactory, and, no doubt, would have re- 
quired the child to take the course over. Would that have been 
fair, considering the fact that seven other teachers would have 
graded the same work as entirely satisfactory? I must confess 
that I have lost quite a bit of confidence in myself as a judge, and 
I take a great deal more care now before I use the red pencil to 
. mark a report card “failed.” Not that I would pass any child that 
is not able to do the work of the grade above, but when it comes 
to deciding about a child whose mark is 74 instead of the re- 
quired 75, I relieve myself of all responsibility and write — 75. 
There are other points to consider when you make your own tests. 
Every teacher can make a test in which any child could answer all 
the questions correctly, but any one could also make a test which 
would cause all children to fail. What would you say when a test 
proved that every child in the class made 100 per cent.? Merely 
this, that it was no test at all. Supposing that you were picking 
a team for a relay race. Would you test the ability of those who 
wished-to run by letting them all run ten feet? Nearly all would 
finish at the same time, and you would not know which of them 
had the greatest ability. However, if you let them all run 300 feet, 
you could very well pick out the best runners according to ability. 
You would then have tested each runner’s ability in comparison 
with the other runners. Similarly, if you make your tests suffi- 
ciently difficult so that no one can finish it in a given time, you 
will then have a test of each pupil’s ability compared with every 
other member of the class. 


CoNDITIONS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO INACCURACY IN MARKING 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


One of the most frequent causes of error in marking papers is 
due to considering all questions of equal value. Questions should 
be judged on the basis of their difficulty. Here we must consider 
again that the difficulty of a problem will be judged differently by 
different teachers, so that a teacher’s estimate of difficulty of ques- 
tions is also unreliable. A second reason for difference in judgment 
of examination papers is that the rate of doing the work is 
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neglected. It is customary, in giving an examination, to allow 
sufficient time for all pupils to answer all of the questions, or if 
this is not done, the papers are graded on'‘the basis of what each 
pupil has done. This manner of giving an examination fails to 
take into account the rate at which a pupil is able to answer the 
question. Only the quality of the answer is considered, and the 
pupil who answers the questions with difficulty, and who barely 
finishes in the time allowed, receives exactly the same grade as the 
more capable pupil who is able to answer the questions easily, and 
who finishes in one-half or one-third the time, provided the two 
sets of answers are equivalent. It is clear that when this is done, 
the “grade,” or mark, which the pupil receives is not a true measure 
of his ability, because the rate at which he is able to work is a 
“dimension” of his ability as well as the quality of what he does. 
In certain cases the rate may be relatively unimportant, but neglect- 
ing it in measuring the ability of a pupil is much like neglecting 
the width in measuring a rectangle to determine its area. 

Some may insist that it is unfair to the slow-working pupil 
not to allow sufficient time for him to answer all the questions. 
However this may be, it certainly is unjust to the more capable 
pupil to deprive him of the opportunity to demonstrate what he 
is able to do. This is exactly the case when the work asked of him 
is sufficient to keep him employed one-half or one-third of the 
period allowed for the examination. This practise of ignoring the 
rate of working probably tends to cause desultory and careless 
school-work. Investigations have shown that speed and quality 
usually go hand in hand. This is very clear in reading; your 
faster readers have much more comprehension than the slow, pon- 
derous ones. The rate at which a pupil is able to do work of a 
given quality is as much a factor of his ability as is the quality 
of the work which he does. 

The rate at which a pupil works can be measured very easily. 
It is simply necessary to secure a record of the time he spends in 
answering the set of questions. When an examination is given to 
a group, it is rather inconvenient to secure a record of the time 
which each pupil spends upon the examination. However, one can 
secure just as good a record of the rate at which each pupil works 
by making the examination long enough so that no pupil finishes 
in the time allowed. For each pupil the number of minutes, di- 
vided by the number of units of work he did, will give his rate of 
working per unit. 
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Two other points ought to be mentioned as causes for in- 
accuracy in marking examinations. They are: Wide range of 
topics included within an examination makes the “grade” have an 
indefinite meaning, and lastly, we have no standards for inter- 
preting measures — no yardstick. One teacher might call an 
answer fair, another poor, etc. 


THE STANDARDIZED TEST. 


From the foregoing we have seen that our present measure- 
ments of the abilities of pupils were inaccurate and hence unsatis- 
factory. Since the measurements of results is very necessary to 
both teacher and supervisor, there is need for instruments with 
which accurate measurements can be made. Standardized tests are 
such instruments, and in the following paragraphs I intend to 
describe a few such tests. 

Standardized tests have been scientifically devised. The ques- 
tions or exercises which make up the tests have been carefully 
selected and evaluated. Directions have been provided so that 
different teachers will assign the same mark to the same paper. 
The rate of work is measured where it is an important “dimension,” 
and the tests have been standardized, that is, they have been “tried 
cut” on 5,000 or more children in different parts of the United 
States, and the results have been carefully gone over, so as to get 
a fair average. Generally, a standardized test is limited to a single 
topic or a small group of topics so that a pupil’s score has a definite 
meaning. 

Some Uses of the Standardized Tests. 


Standardized tests are useful to the teacher in many ways. 
They are a true measure of the child’s ability compared with the 
average ability of children in various parts of our country. Here 
they serve especially well such teachers as are alone at a school and 
must work isolated for the most part from other colleagues. The 
standards of such tests are definite objectwe aims stated in a way 
that both teacher and pupil can understand. As I shall show later, 
they furnish a strong motive. They also guide one’s efforts. They 
make possible economy of time by limiting training. The use of 
standardized tests directs attention to the results which are to be 
attained. Too often attention has been focused upon the method 
being used, rather than upon the results. Another advantage is 
due to the fact that the friends and enemies of our schools are 
interested in definite statements of results in our schools, particu- 
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larly when those results can be Compared with recognized standards. 
Many objections to a teacher or a school can be answered and re- 
moved by the accurate measurement of results. Wouldn’t you like 
to have an accurate measurement of your school and be able to 
compare it with other schools? Wouldn’t you feel good to know 
that the sixth grade average of your children in arithmetic com- 
pares favorably with the average achievement of the sixth grade 
in your city and the United States? Or, wouldn’t you be thankful 
to know that the ability of your fourth grade in reading is below 
the average, so that: you could apply a remedy? 

Nore: Of course, a good teacher will not be satisfied with the 
average, but will try to go above it. Here a word of caution in 
regard to judging results. Don’t jump to conclusions too hastily. 
Suppose your children don’t measure up to the average in a certain 
study. What may be the causes? The parent or the supervisor 
might say that poor teaching is the cause. It may be that, but it 
may be a number of other things, too, as, for instance, too rapid 
promotion, poor pronunciation, poorly gifted children, poor books 
and teaching material, ete. It must also be remembered that the 
mere giving of tests will not better conditions. The tests are 
usually only the diagnosis, and the teacher must then prescribe 
the cure. 


_ A few practical points: Before giving any of the more difficult 
tests, every teacher ought to read one of the following books on 
testing: Measuring the Results of Teaching, Monroe; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; Educational Tests and Measurements, Monroe; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Educational Measurements, Starch; 
Scientific Measurements of Classroom Products, Chapman & Rush; 
Journal of Educational Research, Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 

The easiest test to give is the Ayres’s Spelling Scale. A good 
way to become interested is to secure from the Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., “Sample Package A” of Educational 
Tests. Price, $1.25. This package contains samples of twelve dif- 
ferent tests and also a sample of the “Illinois Examination” test, 
which is both an Intelligence Scale and an achievement test. This 
company will give you any information desired, as it is in direct 
touch with the Illinois University, which is supplying most of 
the tests. 

The writer will also gladly give any information or help 
desired. 
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2. Measuring the Results of Teaching. 
INTELLIGENCE TESTING. 


I feel that all testing will be of more use to us if we know 
the intelligence of the child. In order really to test a child fairly, 
there are two things that we ought to know: a) What is the child 
able to do? b) What is he doing? We ought to know what we can 
expect from each child before giving a test. And we must know 
the ability of the children in a given school before we can judge 
the teacher’s efficiency. Is there any way of finding out what a child 
is able to do? Yes, there is, by means of an intelligence test. What 
is intelligence? Probably nobody knows exactly, but it seems to be 
a native ability which changes or grows very little as we grow up. 
Some have said that intelligence is the ability of the individual to 
adjust himself to a new condition, and that intelligence can be 
tested by putting up a novel situation to which the individual must 
adjust himself in a limited time. Intelligence is the capacity of 
the individual to adjust his thinking to new requirements, in 
other words. ‘ 

Intelligence tests have been devised and used with very good 
results. They have been brought into more common use since their 
importance was brought to light with their use in the army in the 
late war. The army used intelligence tests extensively in classifying 
the.men as they entered the various cantonments. Finding the 
intelligence of a child may also be called finding his mental age. 
How can we make use of intelligence scores? The intelligence score 
can be translated into an age score, as we'll suppose it has been 
found that the average ten-year-old child makes a score of 85 on 
a given intelligence test. 85, then, is equivalent to a mental age 
of ten. Now supposing an 8-year-old child scores 85, how would 
you express his intelligence? Here we come to what is called the 
Intelligence Quotient (I. Q.) of a person. It is found by dividing 
a child’s chronological age into his mental age, and dropping the 
decimal point. Example: Chronological age, 10; mental age, 10; 
10 into 10 is 1 or 100. This would be a normal child. Chronolog- 
ical age, 8; mental age, 10; 8 into 10 will give an I. Q. of 125. 
This would be a child above normal in intelligence. 

Knowing what a child is able to do is not knowing what he 
is doing. So the proper procedure in testing is this: First give 
the child the Intelligence Test to find out his ability. Then give 
the child the Achievement Test to see whether he measures up to 
his ability. This is the only way you can truly measure a child, 
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by comparing his achievement with his ability. We usually 
“measure” children by comparing their results with those of other 
children instead of comparing each child with “himself.” 

You may say (as I have heard said), “I know my children so 
well that I do not need an intelligence test to tell me the ability 
of each.” It is true, some people’s judgment is better than others; 
but who is going to be so sure about it after all the evidence that 
has been gathered to show how our judgments differ? Some one 
may say, “I’ve had twenty years of experience, and I ought to know 
how to judge children.” Experience does not give us every ability. 
Some abilities are natural. I would advise every teacher, before 
giving intelligence tests to his children, to make a list according 
to his own judgment first. Then compare this list with the result 
of your tests. This will show to what extent your judgment is 
correct. 

When I entered my first schoolroom seven years ago, I was 
handed the course of study, and I believed that it was expected 
of me to see that every child under my care mastered the course 
as prescribed. And I believe that I faithfully tried to make every 
child toe the mark of the course, just as if they were all alike 
mentally. I knew that physically they were all different, — for 
I could see that, — but it did not exactly occur to me that there 
was any great difference in their mental ability. Of course, I soon 
realized that some did better work than others, and I probably 
scolded the poorer ones, who, by the way, were doing the hardest 
work, and praised the “good” ones, who were using very little effort 
to get their studies, and were probably developing lazy habits. 
Sometimes we forget to take into consideration that there is just 
as great a difference in our children mentally as there is physically. 
We have physical laws which require that a child must be six years 
old before he can be admitted to the first grade. What about his 
mental age? Has that anything to do with his school-life and 
progress? Some six-year-old children have a mental age of eight, 
and some have mental ability of an average four- or five-year- 
old child. 

What good will it do you to know the mental age of a child? 
Supposing you have found out that a fourteen-year-old boy in your 
school has a mental age of eight and one-half years. Won’t you 
think, “Oh, what’s the use of bothering with him, he’ll never learn 
anything anyway”? No, you won’t, not as long as you are a Chris- 
tian teacher. On the contrary, you will know of his lack of ability, 
and you will not punish him wrongly, or scold him for his “lazi- 
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ness,” but you will rather encourage him, and with kindness urge 
him on to do the best he can. And the child whom you find to be 
exceptionally bright, what about him? Well, you might promote 
him, or at any rate you will give him enough work to keep him 
busy. You know that our noisy children are often the bright ones 
who have nothing to do! I do not believe that it is the best thing 
in every case to promote the intelligent child. A ten-year-old child 
with a mental age of fourteen could probably do eighth-grade work 
very satisfactorily, but he would not fit in socially with the rest 
of the average eighth-grade pupils, for they would be much older. 
It is not always necessary to promote the bright pupils, but what 
is necessary is that we keep them busy, otherwise our brightest 
pupils may soon become our laziest ones. 

In conclusion, I will say that, aside from being extremely 
interesting, the use of Educational Tests and Measurements will go 
a far way in helping us to compete with other schools. By means 
of these tests we can offer objective proof of the work done and 
the results obtained in our dear Lutheran schools. 





A Study of Failing Marks in the Lutheran Schools 
of Detroit. 


By LAWRENCE G. BICKEL. 





One of the greatest problems in our schools to-day is the large 
number of children failing in their grade and the elimination re- 
sulting from this. The first man to draw our attention to this 
fact was Superintendent Maxwell of New York when he published 
his report in 1903. He showed that a large per cent. (39) of the 
children were over-age. Since then numerous investigations have 
added to our knowledge of the real conditions as they exist in 
the schools. i 

It is possible that some of us have not come into touch with 
these studies, since they have been carried on chiefly by higher 
institutions of learning and by some of the larger cities of our 
country. As a result of these studies made by men who represent 
the most advanced thought in education to-day, a mass of material 
is available on which to base our judgment. Prior to the investiga- 
tions we had to depend upon our own judgment, which has proved 
to be utterly unreliable in ascertaining the correct status of children 
in various branches of the curriculum or even the grade they are 
fitted for. 
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The Detroit Teachers’ Conference sensed this situation and 
decided to determine the conditions in our own schools along the 
lines suggested. A committee was appointed to gather statistics 
regarding the failing marks in the various schools of the city. 
These statistics were then compiled and tabulated. The result 
proved very interesting and illuminating. The tables are given 
below. Table I shows the distribution of attendance in the grades. 
It will be noticed that sixteen per cent. of the children in the 
Lutheran schools are in the first grade. Between thirteen and 
fourteen per cent. are in the second grade, and so on to the 
eighth grade, where we have only about four per cent. of the 
whole number enrolled. The figures of the Lutheran school enrol- 
ment and that of the public schools of the city are given below. 
The figures of the public schools are taken from the superinten- 
dent’s report for 1919—20. The figures for the Lutheran schools 
are for the school-year 1920—21. 


Lutheran Public Lutheran Public 
Grade. —_ Schools. Schools. Grade. Schools. Schools. 
1 362 15,698 5 332 9,276 
2 317 10,940 6 303 7,534 
3 322 10,885 7 256 7,050 
4 337 10,380 8 102 4,762 


‘ These two columns of figures are represented graphically in 
Table I. Since there are eight grades, the average attendance for 
each grade would be approximately 1214 per cent. under ideal con- 
ditions. There are, of course, some uncontrollable factors, such as 
death and removal to different cities, which affect attendance to 
some degree, but these do not make up the difference between the 
attendance in the lower grades and that of the higher grades. The 
line representing the Lutheran schools is above the average;up to 
the sixth grade. That is, there are more children in the’ lower 
grades than there would be if all grades had the same attendance. 
Beginning with the sixth grade, there is a very abrupt drop. It is 
probably fair to assume that many children are confirmed when 
they are in the sixth grade. We must also consider that not all 
Lutheran schools have eight grades. Many, if not all children, when 
they leave our schools after confirmation, attend public schools. 
It is an open question whether or not we should attempt to keep 
the children until they have completed the course offered in our 
schools, or if we only wish to keep them until they are confirmed. 
The intermediate schools in our larger cities make this problem so 
much more acute. A definite policy should be initiated to de- 
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termine just what our aim is to be. If we conclude that a Christian 
education need only extend to the sixth or seventh grade, we are 
doing this very thing right now; if, however, we feel that the 
influence of religion should extend through those critical years of 
adolescence, we are falling far short, as these figures plainly show. 

The problem of retaining children until a given grade is not 
peculiar to the Lutheran schools. Conditions are equally bad, if 
not worse, in the public schools of the country. The line repre- 
senting the public schools of Detroit shows plainly that they have 
as much difficulty and even less success in keeping children in 
school until they have completed the elementary school. These 
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conditions exist in spite of all compulsory school laws. To a very 
large extent the whole problem is traceable to the failing marks. 
This is true of both the Lutheran schools and the public schools. 
Children who fail a number of times during their school-life soon 
become discouraged, and leave school as soon as they possibly can. 

We have tried to discover to what extent our children are 
retarded by failing to pass. The results are represented in Table IT. 
There were 224 children who failed in the last school-year. The 
distribution of the failing marks in the different grades is shown 
in Table II. In the first grade there were 18 per cent. who did 
not pass. In the other grades the per cent. does not run so high, 
nevertheless there is a considerable number whose work was thought 
inadequate. This is not only significant from the child’s point of 
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view, although it is he who loses a whole year by being forced to 
do the work over; it is also important from the economic point of 
view of the school. We have not as yet determined what the cost 
of educating a child in our schools is, but we know that it is a 
considerable sum. 

The fact that most children fail in the first grade seems to 
indicate that the first grade is the most difficult, but that assump- 
tion must be modified by considering the various factors that in- 
fluence promotion. There are some children, even among our 
people, who have not the command of the language used in school. 
This may be the English or the German language. Some children 
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may be able to handle the English language fairly well, but when 
they come to school, their instruction is to a certain extent in the 
German language. They are then forced to acquire a vocabulary 
as well as the subject-matter, which is, to say the least, very 
difficult. Then there are those who enter the first grade too young, 
and for that reason are retarded. The first grade is generally the 
first place where the school has the opportunity to sift whatever 
comes to it. It is therefore quite natural that there would be 
a higher per cent. of failing marks in that grade. 

The fifth grade has a rather low per cent. of failing marks. 
We made a similar study last year (Table IV) and found that 
there were a great number of children failing in that grade. The 
reaction is interesting. Teachers seem to have paid particular at- 
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tention to that grade with the result that fewer children failed in 
the fifth grade, but more in the fourth. This becomes more 
apparent when we compare the results of the failing marks in the 
various subjects where we find a decided tendency to fail children 
in the fourth grade in 1921 (Table III), whereas the high mark 
was in the fifth grade in 1920 (Table IV). 

Reading is possibly the best clue to failing marks. Upon in- 
vestigation one will invariably discover that a child with normal 
intelligence which fails has some difficulty with reading. Table III 
shows that the failing marks in reading are closely followed by 
other branches of study up to the sixth grade. If we compare the 
reading line (Table III) with the general failing marks (Table II), 
we find a close correlation between the two. This seems to show 
that a poor reader is likely to meet with difficulties in other studies. 
The reason for this is very simple. A pupil who is unable to get 
the thought from the printed page will have trouble when he gets 
to the fourth grade because the content studies begin there. There 
is a possibility that a child will get as far as the third grade 
without really mastering the mechanics of reading. However, it 
is practically impossible for any child which cannot read to go 
farther without meeting with difficulties and being seriously handi- 
capped when it comes to studies such as geography and history. 
Failing marks in arithmetic run higher than any of the other 
subjects. This may indicate a number of things. It may be that 
arithmetic, as taught, is too difficult, or the standards may be too 
high. Geography seems to depend on reading, and, in fact, it does 
to a large extent. The reason that the content studies cause more 
failing marks in the upper grades than reading lies perhaps in the 
native ability of the student. It must be admitted that there is 
considerable variation in the endowment of pupils. It is here 
that the famous principle of the Constitution ceases to be operative. 
However, the matter of intelligence of schoolchildren is a serious 
one. It raises questions which we must answer one way or another. 
Is it right to retard children and stigmatize them as “failures,” 
and deprive them of what they have a right to get from the school 
before they leave, just because they cannot come up to arbitrary 
standards? Such questions face us when we begin to look into the 
situation as we find it in our schools. 

These statistics do not solve problems, they only show con- 
ditions. The teaching profession has taken over the methods of 
the physician. It attempts to diagnose the case. For only with 
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such information at hand can we begin to solve our problems. 
What we have tried to do by means of the study of failing marks 
was to feel the patient’s pulse, so to speak. From this it will be 
more easy to ascertain the nature of the ailment, and provide for 
possible treatment and eventual cure. 





‘Concordia Teachers College. - 
By W. C. Koun. 





The new school-year of Concordia Teachers College began on 
the seventh day of September with an enrolment of 317 students, 
15 of whom are doing supply-work in various schools, and therefore 
are not residing at college, while 137 are new-comers, the greatest 
number of whom entered the Preparatory and Freshman classes, 
while some who had attended the high school of their home town, 
were enrolled in the higher classes. 


ONE IMPORTANT REQUIREMENT. 


In this connection it may be well to mention that all those 
young men who wish to be educated for the profession of teaching 
in our Christian day-schools would do much better if they would 
enter our college immediately after graduation from the grammar 
school and not previously attend some high school. 

The reasons for this are obvious. If a pupil attends a publi 
high school, various difficulties will confront him when he enters 
our college, which has the express purpose of training Christian 
schoolteachers. In the first place, the entire education in a high 
school of the State is in a spirit different from ours, and a complete 
transformation is generally necessary. They have a different train- 
ing, different motives, different moral and esthetic culture, ete. 

It is true that certain habits like honesty, industry, fidelity, 
thoroughness, order, patience, and similar habits may be acquired, 
to a certain degree, through the teaching of the common-school 
branches, and they must partly be acquired. But while such habits 
must necessarily be inculeated by the high schools, even though 
there be no formal instructions in ethics, such habits have a founda- 
tion different from ours. They rest upon a purely naturalistic 
basis, consisting of the ideas of right and wrong of the individual 
teacher, which are found in rational nature and are made known 
by the remnants of Law resting in conscience. That, however, is 
pagan ethics, and experience tells us that morals which are not 
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imbedded in a conscience molded by the Word of God are nothing 
but shadowy conventionalities which are powerless in strong temp- 
tation, because a conscience without God, without the Savior, with- 
out the Word as a foundation is as a tribunal without a judge. 
Of course, all this is counteracted by the sermons and the Sunday- 
schools which the pupils have attended. Still, the daily influence 
of indifference and naturalistic principles will leave its traces, and 
therefore a transformation is generally necessary. 


CORRELATION OF STUDIES. 


In addition to this the pupils of the high schools carry four 
studies only, in exceptional cases, five. Since the scholar may select 
his studies according to the curriculum, it very often happens that 
he selects courses which are not systematically arranged, having no 
correlation to one another, nor any correlation with a special goal 
which the pupils may have set themselves to reach, nor any cor- 
relation with any vocation for which they intend to prepare. Sub- 
jects unrelated to one another are selected, and no concerted effort 
is made, since most pupils have no goal which they have set them- 
selves, whereas in our institution a correlation of subjects is ob- 
served. We have made such arrangements of the different lines 
of work in the school that the work in each subject constantly bears 
upon the work that is being done at the same time in the other 
subject, thus interlocking one subject or branch of the curriculum 
with the others, in so far as the particular topic that is under 
discussion may allow. 

What is the reason for this principle of correlation? It en- 
ables the student to understand better what he studies; it makes 
his studies more interesting. The main reason, though, is a psy- 
chological one. According to the laws of association we find that 
if two or three subjects are taught in systematic correlation, an 
idea or an image tends to recall that other idea or image or-teaching 
which has been habitually associated with it. If the correlation in 
an institution is: science, religion, and the teaching profession, 
then one idea will have the tendency to recall the other, having 
through frequency or habit of association become compact and fitly 
joined together. 

From this it is evident that great difficulty arises whenever 
such pupils come to us to be graded according to their studies. 
The faculty is willing to grade them and give them credit for the 
work they have done, but we cannot set aside the studies which 
Synod has set for our institution and which are so essential for the 
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vocation for which we are preparing our students. Our purpose 
is to train teachers for our Christian day-schools, and the religious 
training is the point of culmination in this. 

The conditions are still more aggravated by the fact that we 
have a systematic training in Catechism, memorizing of proof-texts, 
Bible history, and other topics essential to the training of a Chris- 
tian schoolteacher. These branches, which make our institution 
what it is, have not been studied by scholars from the public high 
school. How should they then be classified? Should this religious 
training simply be omitted? This cannot be done if the institution 
is to work according to Synod’s demands. Therefore, such students 
must remain unclassified until they have made their credits in those 
studies which our classes in the high school department have in 
addition to those of the State high schools. This, however, is a 
handicap not only for the teachers, but more so for the whole class, 
and that is the reason why we beg all parents to send those boys 
who are to prepare for the teaching profession in our schools, from 
the very beginning of their higher education, to us. 





Vermijdtes. 





Calvinism and Music. — “Mephisto,” the noted musical writer 
in Musical America, in a recent number of that journal took occa- 
sion to put down a few things by way of reply to a certain Archi- 
bald T. Davison of Harvard University, who is reported to have 
said that we Americans are not a musical people. Mephisto has 
a number of reasons for saying that such a statement is beside the 
mark. Among other things favorable to Americans — the United 
States — is the fact that we “lead the world with our musical in- 
dustries which scarcely existed a hundred years ago, for we Ameri- 
cans make the finest pianos, organs, mandolins, guitars, harps, band 
instruments. And it is we Americans who have provided those 
extraordinary and mechanical inventions, the player piano and the 
talking machine.” However, in the giving of oratorio and church 
music, in general, we are behind. “But why? Because of the 
Calvinistic dislike in this country to music in any form, which 
comes to us from the eld Puritan days when in their chapels they 
wouldn’t have a musical instrument, as history tells us.” We may 
add here that history also tells us that already away back in Refor- 
mation days organs as well as bells were run out of the churches 
in Switzerland where Zwingli and Calvin had their way. Thus we 
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are to-day yet suffering in a musical way, and also in some other 

ways, from the errors and blunders of Swiss reformers. Error 

never makes things right, and truth never makes things wrong. 
Lutheran Standard. 


Fish in Sea of Galilee. — The abundance of fish in the Sea of 
Galilee is to this day the wonder of travelers. Most of the fishing 
done by the Syrians involves the use of nets probably identical in 
construction with those of the apostles, and the best evidence of 
the fishing having been done through the centuries with nets is to 
be found in the ease with which most of the fish may be deceived 
with the help of any bait, natural or artificial. The pellucid water 
of this beautiful lake, with its ever-changing reflections, is in strik- 
ing contrast with the muddy deeps of the Jordan; but the silt in 
that river, however unsightly to the eye, does not seem to incon- 
venience its fish, which are extraordinarily plentiful even in the 
lower reaches before it falls into that deathly lake which the Arabs 
call the Sea of Lot. — London Chronicle. 

Pibelgeielidaften. Die Britijdhe und Auslandijdhe Bibelgefell- 
jchaft wurde 1804, die Amerifanijde 1816 gegriimdet. Doch icon 
1712 verbreitete da8 Canjteinjde Bibelhaus die Halla-Canjteinjde 
Bibel, wozu Graf Canjtein jein ganges Vermsgen opjerte. Wher noch 
friiher, im ZYabre 1555, wurde in Wiirttemberg eine lutherijde 
Traftat- und Bibelgejellidhaft ins Leben gerufen. . 


Literarijdes. 


Concordia Triglotta. Edited by Prof. F. Bente and Prof. W. H. T. Dau 
under the auspices of Concordia Seminary Faculty at St. Louis, Mo. 
The Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, German- 
Latin-English. Published as a memorial of the Quadricentenary 
Jubilee of the Reformation A. D. 1917, by resolution of the Ev. Luth. 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. One volume, royal octavo, 1556 pages. Price, 
$10.00. 

In’ recent times great antagonism against creeds and confessions of 
any kind has been shown by various would-be religious associations as 
well as by influential men who claim to represent their views. These 
religious progressives regard all confessions as relics of centuries ago, when 
religion was in its childhood. They claim that such confessions are in- 
appropriate for our mature mind with its immensely advanced knowledge. 
To them the Bible is but a human production, and confessions are state- 
ments of doctrine produced by well-meaning men who adapted themselves. 
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to the times in which they lived. Not being authoritative, these doctrinal 
statements must be revised so as to agree with the ever-changing views of 
modernism. This. dislike of confessions is a result of their negative views 
oh the Bible as well as on all fundamental truths set forth in the con- 
fessions. 

But there are even some Christian bodies with a positive trend that 
are opposed to a confession to which every pastor and member of their 
churches must subscribe. The Bible, they say, is their confession, and 
nothing else. This sounds very loyal, and for this reason very often de- 
ceives inexperienced souls. But past experience teaches that those stating 
the Bible to be their creed deviate from the Bible with regard to many 
truths taught therein. They desire to be their own supreme authority, and 
explain the Bible according to their own notions. 

The purpose of a confession is to summarize Scripture for us, explain- 
ing its doctrines, and proving them from Holy Writ by adducing the per- 
tinent proof-passages. 

Members of the Church who are confronted with seeming truths and 
treacherous fallacies of false prophets often begin to doubt and to tremble 
because they have no clear conception of the entire doctrine. What are 
they to do? Most of them cannot enter into an elaborate study of the Bible. 
They ought to turn to the old symbols, which have been tried in many 
controversies and approved by thousands of the best theologians, and they 
will find the good old solid rock of true Scriptural doctrine explained and 
proved by Scripture itself. As soon as the Church ignores her symbols or 
rejects them, she is at sea and will be tossed to and fro, falling an easy 
prey to the subtleness of her enemies. 

Prof. Bente rightfully says in his introduction to the Triglotta: “The 
Lutheran Church differs from all other churches in being essentially the 
Church of the pure Word and unadulterated Sacraments.’ Not the great 
number of her adherents, not her organizations, not her charitable and 
other institutions, not her beautiful customs and liturgical forms, ete., but 
the precious truths confessed by her symbols in perfect agreement with the 
Holy Scriptures constitute the true beauty and rich treasures of our Church, 
as well as the never-failing source of her vitality and power. Wherever 
the Lutheran Church ignored her symbols or rejected all or some of them, 
there she always fell an easy prey to her enemies. But wherever she held 
fast to her God-given crown, esteemed and studied her confessions, and 
actually made them a norm and standard of her entire life and practise, 
there the Lutheran Church flourished and confounded all her enemies.” 

W. C. K. 
Catechetical Preparations. Part II: The Creed. By Prof. F. W. C. 
Jesse. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1921. Price, 
$1.00. 

All teachers of our day-schools as well as of our Sunday-schools who 
have purchased, studied, and used The Decalog written by Prof. Jesse will 
surely want The Creed by the same author. The material contained in 
Prof. Mezger’s Extwuerfe is embodied in this book. The Publishing House 
offers to send both books to teachers, pastors, and Sunday-school teachers 
upon request for one week’s examination, and if the books should prove 
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unsatisfactory, — which, the writer knows, they will not,— they may re- 
turn them and the bill, and they will credit their account and refund the 
money. The book will be received with a glad welcome by all who teach 
religion through the medium of the English language. 

At the same time, those who desire not only the matter to be treated 
in catechizations, but also the form may order Meibohm’s Catechization ; 
Part I, $1.50; Part II, $2.00, postpaid. W. C. K. 


Paui Gerhardt. His Life and His Hymns. By William Dallmann. Second 
Printing. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 50 cts. 
retail. 


This is another valuable contribution to our English-Lutheran litera- 
ture on historical characters that have left an indelible mark on the develop- 
ment of our Church, and may be highly recommended for the libraries of 
our young people’s societies as well as schools. 

The book is 414.6%, contains 80 pages of text, and is embellished 
with rare illustrations. W. C. K. 


Why a Christian School for My Children? By Prof. J. H. C. Fritz. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 10 cts. per dozen, 
postpaid; 50 cts. per hundred, and $4.50 per thousand, postage extra. 


A splendid leaflet, interestingly written, well adapted for broadcast 
distribution. WwW. ec. &. 


Recitation Plans. Originally published in the school report of the 
Northern Illinois District of the Missouri Synod and reprinted from 
the Scuoot JourNnaAL, July, 1921. Order from Concordia Publishing 
House. Price, 10 cts. Ku. 


Inalienable Rights. A Brief Study in One Hundred per Cent. Ameri- 
canism. By W. H.T. Dau. Published by the American Luther 
League, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The American Luther League has published another pamphlet, and 
again has struck a vital spot. Much has been written and said about 
Americanism, but very few have in their discussions or orations touched 
upon those spots which are most important in Americanism. Prof. Dau 
has done this, basing his assertions upon the history and statements of the 
Constitution of our Federal Government. On page 11 he writes thus: — 

“The First Amendment guards, first and foremost, the American 
people’s religious right, and that, in a twofold manner: by prohibiting 
Congress from establishing a national religion, a national, or state church, 
and by forbidding interference with the practise of religion on the part of 
any citizen. American citizens cannot be made by law to assume, nor to 
put aside, a certain religion, or any pertinent practise of the same. Tlie 
religion of a citizen is strictly his own private affair, and he shall be per- 
mitted, without let or hindrance, to live and act in accordance with the 
religious tenets which he has espoused, and discharge every function which 
his religion makes to him a matter of conscience. Interference with the 
religious practise of an American citizen is unthinkable, except on the 
ground that the citizen’s religion is of such a nature that it is itself an 
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interference with the rights of other citizens, and constitutes a menace to 
the liberties of the nation. The burden of proof that any citizen’s religion 
is such an interference and such a menace, rests on him who makes the 
assumption and raises the charge. And until such proof has been offered, 
it is utterly un-American to make the assumption and to raise the charge. 

“Democracy develops individualism in religion. With imperialism goes 
naturally one church, one creed, one ritual, one ecclesiastical order; with 
democracy there goes naturally a variety of churches .. . because democracy 
insists on the . , . right of the individual to frame his own creed... . 
Democracy believes that it is better to have great men and little churches 
than a great church and little men. (Lyman Abbot, The Rights of Man. 
A Study in Twentieth Century Problems, p. 357.)” W. C. K. 


Abendftille. Bilder, Gefchicten- famt Reimen fiir unjere lieben Kleinen. 
Von Paul Hanjen. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 0. 
Preis: 380 Ct3. Bu begiehen vom Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Liebliche Gefchichtdhen und Reime fiir Kinderftube und Kindergarten. 


Lehre mid Deine Rete. Cin biblijches Vilderbud. Neues Teftament. 
Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. $rei3: 25 Ct3. Bu begiehen 
bom Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


G8 enthalt diefes Biichlein guerft etlide chine Morgengebete, dann eine 
Anzahl biblijdhe Gefdhichten, mit folorierten und einfachen VBildern gefchmiict, 
und gulebt Whendgebete. 


Lobe den HEren! Cin biblijches VBilderbudh. Neues Teftament. Lutheran 
Book Concern, Columbus, 0. rei3: 35 Ct3. 3u begiehen vom Con- 
concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gang ahnlich ausjtaffiert wie da3 vorige Bud. Wile dret Vitcher eignen 
fich gut fiir Rinderftube und Kindergarten. W. C.K. 


Der Ev.-Luth. Hausfreund. Nalender auf da3 Jahr 1922. Herausgegeben 
bon ©. §. Th. RBillfomm, fep. ev.-luth. Paftor i. MR. 38. Sahrz 
gang. Oftavb, 96 Geiten.  Gratisbeigabe: Cine Spruchfarte. 
Bwidau (Gadjen). BWerlag und Dru von Yohannes Herrmann. 
Preis: 20 Cents. Auch gu begiehen bom Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Der Kalender hat mancjen twertbvollen Artifel. Cr beanttwortet die 
Frage: ,Pakt Luthers Haustafel nod fitr unfere Beit?” Er ergabhlt itber 
‘Den Beginn der VBibeliiberfebung durch Luther auf der Wartburg. Er belehrt 
liber die Bibel als das Buch fiir alle Zeiten, alle Menjchen und alle Lagen. 

W. C. K. 


Lutherfalender 1922. Wochenabreiffalender mit Luthertworten. Werlag 


und Druc von Yohannes Herrmann, Bividau (Cadhjen). Preis: 
25 Cts. %€uch vom Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., gu 


begiehen. 
Fiir jede Woche wird in diefem Abrei®falender ein paffendes Lutherwort 
Dargeboten. Die 53 furgen Abfchnitte aus Luthers Werfen find gut aws- 
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gewahlt und ridten fich nad) dem Nirdenjahr. Yn mandem migen Ddiefe 
Lutherworte, wenn jie nicht nur gelefen, fondern auch wohl erivogen werden, 
cin Verlangen entziinden, mehr von Luther gu lejen. BW. C. K. 


The Lutheran Organist. A collection of choral preludes, interludes, 
modulations, postludes, and funeral music in three volumes, com- 
posed, compiled, and arranged by Fr. Reuter. 


Diefe Sammlung erfeheint in drei Banden, von denen der erjte Band 
porliegt. Gr enthalt Vorz und Biwifchenfpiele gu 38 der befannteften und 
fehinjten Choralmelodien unfers lutherifden Kirchenfdhabes. Yeder Choral 
ift mit get bi3 fiinf Vorfpielen verfehen, die gum gropen Teil aus der ge- 
wandten Feder de Gaminlers jtammen. Die andern find mit feinem Verz 
ftandnis aus den Werfen hervorragender firchlicher Komponiften gewablt, 
und givar ift mit Vorficht alles vermieden tworden, twas man in allen derz 
artigen Gammiungen wieder antrifft. Wus der ,,%Anthologie” ijt nichts 
Dupligiert worden. 

Die Biwifdhenfpiele urd Modulationen find alle von Reuter jelbjt ge- 
fhrieben. Bu jedem Chorale find mehrere Bwifdenfpiele ynd Modulationen 
nad C- und G-Dur und guriicf in die urjpriinglicde Tonart. 

Das Gangze ift eine gediegene Arbeit in echt firdhlicem Stil, wofiir fchon 
Der Name Reuter Getwahr leiftet, und follte unfern (utherifden Organijten 
twillfommen fein al eine twectvolle und unentbehrlicke Vermehrung ihrer 
firdlichen Mufif. Die Mufif ijt nicht fchwer ausfiihrbar, fondern leicht bis 
mittelfdiwer. Was mir auper der mufifalifdhen Giite bejonders gefallt, ijt, 
daB fotwohl Vorz als Biwijcenjpiele von giwecfentipredender Kiirge find und 
den Gottesdienft nicht -ungebiihrlic) ausdehnen und Langtweilig machen. 
Unfere lutherifde Kirche fchuldet Reuter Danf fiir dies feine Werf. 

&3 folgen noch giwei tweitere Bande. Band II enthalt 30 Stiice, die 
gur Eroffnung de3 Gotiesdienjtes oder auch als Pojtludien gebraucht werden 
fonnen. Sand III bringt Mtufif fiir Trauergottesdienfte. 

Das Werk tvird bom Concordia Publishing House herausgegeben und 
erfajeint in fchinem, flarem Drucf auf gutem Papier, mit fteifem Decel. 
Band I fojtet $6.00, Band II $2.00, Band III ebenfalls $2.00. 

Das Concordia Publishing House ijt erbitig, jedem Lutherifden Orgaz 
nijten, deffen Name in irgendeinem offigiellen Regijter fteht, das Werk auf 

“gehn Tage gur Anfidht foftenfret gugufenden. Yedoch mup der Empfanger, 
falls er dad Werk nicht behalten will, die Riidtransportfoften tragen. Ku. 


Alumni Song. Words by R. A. Mangelsdorf, written to the music of the 
beautiful “Hymn of Thanksgiving” by Kremser. 

This is a fine song, appropriate for school commencements or any school 

celebration. For prices apply to R. A. Mangelsdorf, 4017 N. 25th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. Ku. 
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On Sunday, September 4, Mr. Gustave Segelhorst, graduate of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, 1921, was duly inducted into office as second 
teacher of Martini Lutheran School of Detroit (Hamtramck), Mich., by 
the undersigned. Cart A. GIESELER. 











WiteS und Neues. 
Altes und Teues, 


ynland.. 


The following report upon the attendance at the General Con- 
ference, which held its sessions at River Forest, July 6—8, is submitted 
by Mr. H. T. Ellermann; the data may be interesting to those teachers 
who were present: 175 educators present: First day; 137; second day, 
160; third day, 154. Twelve States of the Union were represented: 
Illinois, 120; “Wisconsin, 13; Indiana, 12; Michigan, 10; Missouri 5; 
Iowa, 5; Ohio, 4; Nebraska, 2; North Carolina, 1; New York, 1; Penn- 
sylvania, 1; Virginia, 1. Of the anniversary class of 1896, 12 were present. 
Of the class of 1911, 17 were present. All classes from 1873 to 1921 were 
represented. Visitors came from as far as North Carolina, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Nebraska. 

Rubiliumsfeier. Wm Gonntag, den 4. September, feierte die Gemeinde 
gu Maytwood, VL, in einem Vormittagsgottesdienft das 2jahrige Wmt3jubi- 
laum ihres Lehrers Hermann Voigt. P. Emil Zapf hielt feinem Lehrer cine 
erbaulice Bredigt itber Pj. 84,5—8. Der Gottesdienft wurde durch Kinderz 
und Chorgefang verfdinert. Zum Schlufk iiberreichte Vorjteher Amling dem 
Subilar im Namen der Gemeinde ein Geldgefdenf von $1000. Getwif, ein 
fchines Beichen der Wnerfennung und Wertihabung der geleifteten treuen 
Dienfte. Lehrer Voigt nahm die Gelegenheit wahr, darauf hingutweifen, dak 
eS ihm berginnt getvefen fei, twahrend feiner angen WAmtsgeit mit feinem 
Pajtor und feinen Kollegen ftets in Frieden und Cintracht gufammenarbeiten 
gu diirfen, und dak das fchine Verhaltnis auch nicht ein cingiges Mal getriibt 
twgrden fei. RW. 

The Ev. Luth. St. Jacobi School of Shawano, Wis., had a wonder- 
ful increase in attendance. The Principal, Mr. A. J. Felten, informs us 
that they have an enrolment of 258 pupils. This is an increase of 43 school- 
children. This is a splendid blessing of the Lord. Other schools have ex- 
perienced similar blessings. We would be glad to inform our readers if we 
received the data. 

Roman Catholics Increase.— The Roman Catholics report an in- 
crease in school attendance in all their 7,000 institutions of learning in the 
United States. This number includes the parochial schools. There are 
approximately 1,800,000 boys and girls in the parochial schools, high 
schools, and colleges of the Catholic Church in this country, an estimated 
increase over 1920 of about 100,000 pupils. — Lutheran Sentinel. 

Bejud der Hffentliden Sdhulen Milwaufees. Bn diefem Jahre bejucen 
2505 mehr Kinder die Milwaufee offentlicken Schulen als im lebten Jahre. 
&3 haben fich im gangen 54,989 Sdhitler und Sdiilerinnen am Criffnungsz 
tage reqiftriert im Vergleich gu 52,388 im lesten Jahre. Bis November twird 
gebofft, dats die Bahl der Schiiler auf 60,000 angetwadhjen fein twird, tie 
Philip Lucas, Hilfsfuperintendent der Sehulen, erflarte. MNahegu 5000 
Schulfinder melden jich gewdhnlich nach Eroffnung der Schulen gum Schulz 
befuch an, was fehon daraus hervorgeht, da gegen Schlug de3 lebten Schul- 
jahres die Bahl der Sehulfinder von 52,388 auf 58,638 gewadfen mar. 
(Wmerifa.) 











Altes und Nees. 


Ansland. 


Sun Chile, Siidamerifa, gibt e3 aufer den Staat3fdhulen aud) Privat- 
Jchulen fiir proteftantifde Deutfehe. Diefe Schulen twerden von Schulgemein- 
den oder Schulvereinen erhalten. M. &. 

Wi man in der Saidfifden Landesfirde alles Hiren und tragen Fann. 
Xn der Thomasfirche gu Leipgig, an der einft der liebe Seb. Bach das Kanz 
torenz und. Organiftenamt befleidete, fand am 15. Quli d. BY. ein Gejang- 
gottesdienft ftatt, mohlgemertt, fein blokes Rirchenfongert, fondern ein Gotteds- 
dient, bet Dem bom Pajtor ein Schriftabjchnitt verlefen, ein Gebet gefprocden 
und der Gegen erteilt und von der ,Gemeinde” gemeinjam das Vaterunfer 
gebetet und ein Gefangbuchvers gefungen tourde. Dabei trug die Sanger- 
fhaft ,Xrion” Franz Lijzts ,,Ave maris stella“ vor, deffen deutjche iiber- 
febung den Zubdrern neben dem [ateinifehen Tert in die Hande gegeben 
wurde. Gie lautet: ,Gei gegriift, du Wunderjtern, holde Gottesmutter, 
Du etvige Sungfrau, gliidbringende HimmelSpforte, dic) hat einjt Gabriel 
+ gegriift, verleibe uns Frieden und tilge Cvas Sehuld in un3. Mach’ uns 

frei von Giindenbanden, erleuchte uns Blinde, erldfe uns von dem itbel und 
lak un voll{fonmmen twerden. Crtveife dich als unfere Mutter und bitt’ fiir 
un3 bet ihm, den du fiir uns geboren. Du eingige, holdejte aller Yung 
frauen, erldjfe uns von unjerer Schuld. Mach’ uns fromm und beilige uns. 
Erhalte unjer Leben rein und Leite uns auf ficherem Pfade, bis wir einft 
VEfum, deinen Sohn, fchauen in der Herrlichfeit. CEhre fei dem Vater und 
Dem Gohne und dem Heiligen Geifte! Lob, Chr’ und Preis der Heiligen 
Dreifaltigfeit! Xmen.“ — °Alfo ein Gebet an Maria in aller Form, cin 
Gebet un geijtliche und leibliche Gaben! Daran fehloR ji ein von Guftav 
Schreck vertontes Gedicht von Felir Dahn, mit villig pantheijtifdhem Ynbhalt. 
Cin Lieber Freund aus Finnland, der gu diefem fonderbaren ,,Gottesdienjt“ 
in die Thomasfircde geraten war, jagte uns, er fei vor Schluk desjelben aus 
Der Kirche geflohen, weil er gefiirdtet habe, das Dach moidhte einfallen. Yn 
Der Tat, wenn in einer Kirche, die zur Verfiindiqung de3 feliqmachenden 
Cvangeliums beftimmt ift, rdmifeher Marienfult und modernes Heidentum 
den BVefuchern vorgefest wird und ein Mann, der ein Diener de3 Cvange- 
Yiums fein follte, jich dDagu hergibt, folchen Unfug von Amt3 twegen mitz- 
gumachen, fo ijt das eine Verfiindiqung am Heiligtum, die Gott nicht unz 
geftraft laffen wird. Auf gleicher Stufe fteht, was wir felbft firglich bei 
einer ,Gonntvendfeier” in der Dresdener Gegend erlebten. Da hatte jich 
ein Dresdener Paftor dagu Hergegeben, bei diefer doch im Grunde heidnifden 
_Seier die ,Feuerrede” gu halten. Cr ging dabei von einem Worte aus, das 
ein ,Getwaltiger” geredet Habe, der einft auf Grden gelebt habe. Mit dem 
Getwaltigen meinte er den HErrn YEfum, und das Wort aus dejfen Munde, 
das er mifbraudhte, war das Wort vom Feuer, welches auf Exrden angugiinden 
der HErr gefommen ijt, Luf. 12,49. Won dem Feuer, das der HErr gemeitit 
hat, war freilich in der Rede de3 Herrn Paftors nichts gu merfen. Cr redete 
gu den jungen Lenten von Freudenfeuer und Sehnfuchtsfeuer, das zerjtire 
und reinige, und fagte ihnen unter anderm, da e3 ihre Wufgabe fei, gu zer- 
ftdren, was noch von Wlthergebradhtem wie ein Wp auf unferm Bolfe lafte; 
bon Nifotin und W{fohol redete er alS von unreinen Giften, die nicht in die 
jugendliden Rirper fommen diirften, bor der unreinen Luft aber, die gerade 
Durch folches nachtliche Feiern, da Burjden und Madden bis in den grauen 
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Morgen Hinein beifammen find und miteinander tangen und fpringen, erregt 
wird, warnte er nicht mit dem nodtigen Ernft, ftellte folde3 Tangen und 
Springen al3 das gute Recht der Jugend hin, die ein Anrecdht auf foldje 
Sreuden habe. Mit der AXufforderung, fich allegzeit als gute Deutfde gu er- 
tweifen, und einem ,,Gebet“ an die Gonne fcjlok die ,,Feuerrede” de3 Herrn 
Paftors. — Ob die Herren die Veranttwortung gar nicht fiiblen, die fie Durd) 
folchen Mifbraud) de3 Heiligen Amtes und des Wortes Gottes und durd 
folde Verfiihrung der Sugend auf fic) laden? (Sreifirde.) 
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W. T. in M.— Why do so many members of our Synod consider it an 
urgent necessity to provide Lutheran students at the secular university 
with spiritual advisers? The young men who attend a secular university 
from which the Word and name of God is banished and higher criticism 
is constantly practised may easily come to forget God and lose. their faith 
in Scripture. In their homes and among their fellow-Christians religion 
stood as the most important factor in human life, while it is passed over 
or criticized or even ridiculed at some universities. The continual inter- 
course with professors whose learning they admire and who are known to 
them as irreligious men, and the sincerity and, for the immature mind, 
seeming thoroughness of their criticism of religion or Biblical truths, be- 
gin to gnaw at the vitals of faith as a cancerous growth. Little by little, 
one doctrine after another falls; but as sure as a cancerous growth brings 
on death for the body, so this surely destroys faith. 

‘ In addition to this, most of them cannot avoid daily intercourse with 
students who have had no religious training and who hold all divine truths: 
up for derision, and that often tends to paralyze former impulses of religion, 
so that they themselves are in danger of criticizing their own church and 
its confessions. 

It is self-deception to believe that this is the result of the more en- 
lightened reason or of profound research work. No, it is the consequence 
of the atmosphere around them. It is a fallacy to make the conclusion that 
a thorough study of science is inimical to faith. No, this is so detrimental, 
that teachers of science, who are themselves unbelievers, often reiterate 
their own infidel opinions to the youthful mind and thus inculcate the 
tendency of doubting faith or of believing that science or learning and 
faith could not have fellowship. Thus the young, immature mind of the 
student, seeing the hero in his learned professor, may lose faith, and for 
this reason it is deemed necessary to have some spiritual, well-matured ad- 
viser in the environments of such students. 

How different are the conditions at our colleges! There they are sur- 
rounded by men who are not only well versed in literature and sciences, 
but men who look upon Christian faith as the most important factor in 
life. In their daily lectures they are brought nearer to God, and in their 
conversations their thoughts will be interspersed with Bible truths. Their 
fellow-students —a happy and hopeful number — share with them their 
glorious faith and Christian life. Thus their entire surroundings are 
brightened by the Word of their God and Savior. 





